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THAYER MEMORIAL EXHI 
BI TION 
IN the late autumn of this year the 


Museum plans to hold a memorial exhib 


tion of the paintings of Abbott H. Thayer 
who died May 209 A certain number of 
paintings by this gifted American artist 


will be borrowed from public and private 
and it 
the 


are available 
will meet with 


collections where they 
is hoped that this call 
which has been 


Same generous response 
given tothe Museum enterprises in the past 
\s nucleus around which to build 1s 


Thaver’s work in th 
Mon 


the representation ol 
ie splendid view ol Mt 


Museum—t 


adnock, the Young Woman, and a r 
ently purchased Head of a Child which 
was exhibited at Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 


burgh, as Portrait of Raphael Pumpelly 


In it is seen Thaver’s characteristic beauty 


of color and his sensitiveness to the mingled 
and honesty of a fine-spirited child 


poet r\ 


It is neither pure idealism nor direct ps) 
I 


chology, but a balanced admixture of the 


two 


According to 1 


George de Forest Brush 


In the 
Writing 


brave 


stands alone in his time 
of the countenance 
figures ol 
young 
are | 


} 
| 
art, R 


Thayer 
expression 
of the 
whole some 


women, those 
women 


layer’s most personal 


sometimes 
winged, which 


contribution to oval Cortissoz writes, 


{ 
+ 





Their charm is drawn from Olympian 
sources. Yet it is one of their finest traits 
hat they stand with their feet unmistak- 
ibly on the solid eart! It is by 
haracter, by qualities of the soul, that 
they triumph, not through any dramati 
or other significance derived from a speci 

lly pictorial ingenuity 

1) Is of the xhibition will ppear in 
i later number of the BULLETIN 


FIRE- 
ARMOR 


GUARDS AND 
LENT BY THI 
SOCIETY 


SWORD 
ARMS 


A SOCIETY has been recently organ- 
New York the study of 
andarmor. Since it brings together a large 
number of the 
field, we may well expect that its influence 


iZed in for arms 


\merican specialists in this 


will presently be felt in developing a 
knowledge and an appreciation of its 


Spec ial field of art 


In one direction, it now furnishes us a 
loan exhibition in the armor gallery of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, made up of 


excellent examples from private collections 


among them, in a special case, will appear 


and | 


pistols, European Oriental 


early 


which are instructive from many points of 


view—beauty of design, technical per- 
fection, and originality of mechanism: 
in a second case the society exhibits 
a hundred Japanese sword guards, or tsuba 
which show an extraordinary range in ma 


terial, ornament, and execution. Of iron 
ouards there are a score the earliest ante 
dating the fourteenth century, the latest 
about a hundred years old. Some of thes 
seem hardly of iron, since they are richly 
encrusted with gold in fanciful traceries 


or diapers (No, 69 Near them are guards 

various alloys 
bronzes 
including 
beauty 


and of in- 
and 


mixtures 


of red copper 


cluding brasses several ol 


Which, in gold and 


silver, take colors of great under 
the highly developed processes ol pls kling 
which the Japanese developed 

he 


the 


\s the visitor looks at these objects 
wonders at the manual dexterity of 
Japanese sword decorators, their fertility of 


their aesthetic appreciation ol 


design, 


proportion their sense of lights shadows 
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and color, their interest in manifold themes 
He may well feel that he is on the threshold 
a whole domain, and an unfamiliar one, 
in the history of art. Let him but try to 
classify these tsuba before him, and he will 
Most 
of us would not attempt it, but he who is 
thoughtful will long be haunted by the 
problem which he cannot solve: try as he 


ol 


find how complicated is his task. 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF AR 

No. 1 

s}l- 
blossoming 
Nos. 
No. 79 


series of 


guard in the collection 
From simple 


houetted 


present 
perforations 
pine trees (No. 9 
No. 11 heraldic 


even a splendid horse 


de velop 
prunus devices 
1d, 290 
/ 
the most complicated of this per- 
‘a hundred chert 


No 70 


forated guards including 


flowers,’’ multitudinous monkeys 


or supremely fretted Namban guards (Nos 
4$O 
sometimes worked out or undercut to such 
a degree that elements in the 


30), Chinese in style lac 


fine as 


r design move 





may to distinguish clearly the groups 
of sword guards, he will ever find that his 
criteria ‘“‘interlock’’ inextricably Thus 
SWORD GUARD BY 

ABOU 

IN THE COLLECTION LENT BY 

he may trv in vain to classify his guards 


according to their material, whether fin- 
ished or roughened, whether perforated or 
plain, whether smooth, encrusted, or inlaid; 
or according to subjects: or, 1f he follows 
his task more thoroughly, even according 
to the “ 
them. 


Wi 


schools’’ of the artists who created 


have referred above to guards ac- 
cording to their material. We might have 
added in this category guards which de- 
velop enamels on metal, or 
metal 


lacquer on 
or curious complicated layering of 
metals which reminds us of the delicat 


graining of woods. We should include 
even such material as leather, horn, ivory, 
wood, and jade. If we classified the 
guards as ‘perforated”’ and ‘solid,’ we 


find the simplest perforated type in an early 
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KANEIYE NI-DAI 
[O00 
Hk ARMOR AND ARM SOCIE 
freely one upon anothe ( I n it | 
pointed sphere. Of solid guards some ar 
encrusted in silver, gold, or alloys, in enamel 
shippo No OS n mother-« 1-pr rl 
No. 67): others are overlaid or engraved 
in complicated designs of things ene 
dear to the Japaness Some o hese 
tsuba are treated boldl ome are marvels 
of minuteness, complicated in thems | 
microscopic in detail—to a degre irpr 
ing and even disconcerting to a Western 
mind 
If one classifies sword guar neme 


or subjects, he will create numerous divi- 
sions. including heraldic, religious 
No. 42, Inscribed with a Sanserit pr I 
in the field of daily life, or of its opposit 
as episodes in sight-se n No. « 
Which shows us a fisherman at Gifu w 
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his blazing cres 1 his trained cormor n design, th hay special charm o 
int Historical s ommo subj n that th a spontaneous gaiety 
sometimes even humor crops ¢ Sa treatment they portray various episodes 
rd No. \ mi evs are gravel ( dhood experienc 
I | n l! Wo! ( 
mono) —religi he w AN EXHIBITION OF WATER 
Int Iu COLORS 
lal ont ol ti rtist or <« nis 
patrol Sl hus ba show AN exhibition of the Museum coll 
I tr bow nd crossed arrows ion of watercolors by Winslow Homet 
\ lently prepared for an an ri and John S. Sargent 1s always an interesting 
rcher | 1d word (No. 28) s id d ttul event [hese are among 
t m lovil samut (Chines the most admired and among the most 
picture in an r tsuba w D b] yp worthy « miration of anv of the Amer- 
from. th rite kakemono ome n works in the care of the Department 
mild-mannerec ntlemanl lector of Paintings, and the lack of anv proper 
wl ( shame on this samt space for keeping them permanently on 
cared less his sword than tor his p exhibition only serves to sharpen the ap- 
tur preciation with which they are seen when 


noteworthy n 


present exhibition 1s 


one, and an 


more senses than nquirin 
visitor will be impressed with the fact tl 

in New York alone there are many ama- 
teurs who appreciate in rare degree th 
delicacy and scope of this special phase of 
Japanese art. The objects will be on 
view from the fifteenth of June until the 
fifteenth of October. They are well worth 
seeing B.D. 


WORK OF FLORENCE WY- 
IVINS: A CLASS ROOM 
EXHIBITION 


THE 
MAN 


| HE work of Florence Wyman Ivins 
cannot be unknown to Museum visitors of 
recent for the poster advertising the 
Storyv-Hours for Children which has stood 
for the Fifth Avenue 
Hall was designed by her, as were the covers 
of the Children’s Bulletin These 
occasioned many expressions of delight and 


Vears; 
sey eral seasons 1n 


have 


many queries as to the artist who executed 


them. An opportunity to know the not- 
able character of the contribution that 
Mrs. Ivins has made to American art will 


be afforded at the Museum during the 
months in Class Room B, where 
collection of her water- 
and drawings in 


next few 
an exhibition of a 
color drawings, woodcuts, 
black and white 
15 through the 


mirable in draughtsmanship and 


will be on view from July 
October. Ad- 
skilful 


month of 
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occasion is presented. [In addition 
by Homer and Sargent 


exhibition contains water- 


to the group 
the present 


and pastels by La Farge, Hassam, 
Dougherty, Marin, 


colors 


Sterner, Glackens 





and McComas. On one of the end walls 
of the gallery has been hung a group of 
watercolors by William Blake and some 
t the British artists of the nineteenth 
entury. Throughout the present sum- 


exhibition will remain on view in 
The objects belonging to the 


mer the 
Gallery 25. 
Vanderbilt which occupied this 
gallery during the winter have now been 
distributed in_ their 
the portraits by Gainsborough and Rey- 
nolds going to Gallery 24, the paintings 
by Boucher and Greuze to Gallery 20, the 
Holbein portrait to Gallery 34, Rem- 
brandt’s Noble Slav and the other pictures 
of the Dutch school to Gallery 26, and the 
two masterpieces of French furniture of 
the Louis XVI period to Wing J, Room 11. 


bequ SI 


various galleries 


PRINTS ON 
PION 


JAPANESE EXHIBI- 


| HE exhibition of Japanese prints in 
Room H 11 has been changed; instead of 
the nineteenth-century Surimonos, Hiro- 
shige landscapes with figures are shown. 
rhe set of famous tea 
forms a special feature, and the Japanese 
gardens and interiors will prove of interest 


views of houses 
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SCULPTURE BY GIOVANNI doubtedly completed by a reading desk in 
PISANO the form of an eagle, the symbol of Saint 

John, which would have stood, above th 

IN 1910 the Museum purchased two pilaster, on the parapet of the pulpit 


marble pilasters (figs. 1 and 3) from the Instances of this grouping of the symbols 
parapet of a pulpit, each representing of the four Evangelists may be noted, for 
two ‘angels blowing trumpets. These example, on the pulpit by Niccola Pisano 
sculptures were formerly in the collection at Siena and on the pulpit by Fra Guglielmo 
of John Ruskin.t Another pilaster (fig.2), da Pisa at Pistoia. Our three pilasters 


recently purchased, comes from the same evidently from the same pulpit, served 





FIG. I FIG. 2 FIG. 3 


source and is a companion piece to the with others to separate the sculptured 
Angels of the Apocalypse just mentioned. panels composing the parapet. The angels 
It represents an angel with an ox and a_ with trumpets presumably stood to the 


lion, and symbolizes three of the four right and left of a scene of the Last Judg- 
Evangelists. The angel is the symbol of ment. The pilaster with the symbols of 
Saint Matthew, the lion of Saint Mark, and the Evangelists, judging from other pul- 
the ox of Saint Luke. The group was un- pits where this subject occurs, stood pre- 


: : , , » riot ; yf tl 
'The sculptures, purchased in Florence by sumably either on the right or left of the 


John Ruskin in the middle of the last century, Crucifixion scene. 


formed part of the collection of the great Eng- On Giovanni Pisano’s pulpit at Sant’ 
] t -ritic ? . ty 
lish art critic at Brantwood, Coniston Lake, Andrea at Pistoia (1298-1301), there is a 
England. It has been said that they came from a bol , 

1 ‘rT < yt ft » \ gelicts 
the Baptistery at Florence, but there is no evid- Paster with symbols of the Vangeltst 
ence to support the assertion practically identical with ours in com- 
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} ( 1 On! W ( 
Pos ] fe) im I he ( n ] 
Ss turl ( pectator rigt nstead 
} } ] th 
) O I molds the DOOK OVer Nis 
night dr DO S hetd ft the animals 
I on the re } I 
} ? \ y ] 
\\ n tne VO p a PE ngeis W 
trump vel uired, | described them 
) the BULLET by a direc sistant 
) > t 
Giovanni | no not b e mastet 
ns ind in tl ( logue of Sculp 
is Wor! Op ¢ G10 nni Pisano 
) , { 1 , 1) ' thy 
ma S OVE ous in tl 
1 ih ] | ] t 
I he SCUIPLOr ndoubtedly had collaborat- 
ors in the I Wo! W h he undertook 
i i ( VV ¢ r V PIC Gl Tait PETA LOOF 
but | now believe, after a more extensive 


study of the three pieces that the pilasters 
i angels blowing trumpets and our 
new accession, which is here published tor 
the first time, are from the hand of the 


master himself 


If the three pilasters are by Giovanni 
Pisano, as they appear to be, then it ts 


highly probable that they formed part 
originally of the famous pulpit made by 
Giovanni Pisano between 1301 and 1310 
for the Duomo of Pisa \ fire which oc- 
curred in the church on the night of 
October 24, 1595, caused the pulpit to 
be taken down. Part was used in making 
a new pulpit, part found place elsewhere 
in the Duomo, and part was stored in the 
church and later removed to the Museo 
Civico. Three fragments, including a 
reading desk representing Christ between 
two angels, are today in the Kaiser Fried- 


rich Museum in Berlin. 


In the demolishment of the famous pulp 


there was ample opportunity for the thre 
pieces now 1n the Metropolitan to have 
been separated from the rest. Whether 
or not they did originally form part of the 
pulpit is a question practically impossibl 
to settle without a thorough examination 
of the actual remains in Pisa, but | con- 
fidently believe it will be possible to make 


this identification 


l an o note that my former coll ut 
Dr. W. R. Valentiner, has expressed SII t 
pinion as to the angels with trumpets, which he 
believes formed part of the pulpit at Pisa, in an 
irticle on the work of Giovanni Pisano in Amer- 


i, published in the Zeitschrift fir Bild. Kunst 
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ly 17 }, la; ] . lL, . + 
| mx be objected that the pilaster 


with the svmbols of the three Evangelists 


would require a reading desk in the form 


ol an ¢ 1olk to complet the group and tnat 


he only reading desk known to have come 
from the Pisan pulpit is the one in Berlin 
whichrepresents Christ between twoangels 


On the other hand, we do not know very 
clearly the actual design of the pulpit, 
which was an unusually large one, and it 
s more than probable that there were tw 
reading desks, one of which, now missing 
in the form of an eagle, would have stood 
over our pilaster. It may be noted, for 


example, that the pulpit of San Giovanni 


Fuorcivitas at Pistoia has three reading 


desks, one for the Gospels, one for the 


t 


Epistles, and one perhaps for the Prophets: 
I I 
the pulpit of 1250 in San Bartolomeo at 


Pistoia has two reading desks 


oO 
& 
| 
l 


The sculpture lately acquired by the 


Museum and now exhibited in the Room 
tle 


I 
has 


of Recent Accessions has suffered | 
damagt The right hand of the angel 
been slightly injured and part of the nose ts 


missing; traces of color remain i.e. 


A GROUP OF OAK FURNITURI 


In the Room of Recent Accessions this 
month will be found a series of pieces of oak 
furniture of English make illustrating vari- 
ous types from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth century) 

[he earliest of these periods is repre- 
sented by a Gothic chest, the next by two 
stools of the sixteenth century, one a par- 
ticularly fine example. A cupboard dating 
from the very end of the century 
a curious mixture of Gothic an 
sance ideas. \ box stool and | 
show the fully de veloped Jacobean stvle 
of the middle of the seventeenth century. 
lo connoisseurs and collectors the group 
will be of particular interest, as each piece 
formed part of the collection of the late 
Morgan Wilhams, Esq., of St. Donat’s 


saptistery at Pisa, on the 
stairs giving access to Niccola Pisano’s pulpit 


an eagle reading desk, which ts evidently a later 

lition to the pulpit, and which mav well be 
he missing desk from Giovanni's pulpit since it 
igrees In Stvie¢ \ n his wort 
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Castle, Glamorganshire, and with one « 


ception all are illustrated in Macquoid’s 
\ge of Oak. The chest and cupboard 
the most important and perhaps the most 
interesting of the pieces, the Museum owes 
to the generosity of Sir Joseph Duveen 
[he rest were acquired by purchas« 

It is certainly exceedingly appropriat 
that the earliest of the series should be ; 
chest (fig. 1 Throughout the Middl 
\ges the chest was an indispensable house- 
hold moveable. It served tor table and seat 
s Well as for storage, and in it the goods 





of king and peasant were placed on the fre- 
quent hurried moves that the turbulence of 
those times made necessary. 

[he construction of this example is 
typical of the methods in use during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries The 
heavy uprights, verv wide in front, ar 
connected by stout planking in two sections 
running horizontally and forming the sides, 
the lower of the two sections being thick- 
ened and notched to receive the planking of 
the bottom. The sides and ends are in- 
clined slightly inward, giving the appear- 
ance, as well as the actuality, of greater 
strength. The most interesting feature is, 
however, the fastening of the lid, which ts 
secured laterally by two flanges, fittin 


Acc. No. 21.89.1. H. 23 in. L.48in. W. 234 


in. Illus. page 7 (fig. 6), Age of Oak by Percy 


/ 


CHEST E} 


: 
U Detween tl pro] end 
Iiprights The end of th no 
rear might are 1 to her and 
red | pin upe \ 1 SW 
when op II orm of | nge pr 
19TeS< er t Me rol LT I no 
Bi S ‘i r IT | m vi ter 
‘ tron daecorated Ww n 
ple 1 Cr D runnit ross 
if | | ! li W IT ola D ( } 

Perpel , os 
nt ntul | other cat | 
1S ( the W ] rv pri 
ND OF XIV CENTURY 
itive form, just sible at tl of the 


uprights. Only the head and wing tip of 
these beasts are now to be seen, showing 


that the chest originally must have stood 


at least several inches higher [he lock- 
plate, the only unmentioned ornamental 
feature, 1s of a type Sual in the fil 


teenth century. It resembles very 


closely 


) 


a slightly more elaborate examy 
Victoria and Albert Museum (No. 594 
1895) given as French work of the lat 


fifteenth century Of the three buttresses 
now remaining on the plate, the center 
one 1s hung on a swivel and guards the key 
hole, which 1s revealed when it 1s swung 


the lock itself no 


aside Untortunatels 
longer exists The hasp with its attacl 
ments also disappeared with the original 
lid, the present lid being a restoration 


The chest resembles very closel n ex 
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imple in Mr. Roe’s collection, illustrated fourteenth century, by which time the ar- 
n his book,~ where it 1s assigned by him chitectural innovations of Gloucester were 
to the late thirteenth century It seems beginning to influence general design. 

very difficult to admit such an early date [he “joyned”’ stool as a staple article 


of furniture can claim an antiquity almost 
as great as that of the chest, for with it 
and the trestle table and bench, the cata- 
logue of mediaeval every-day furniture 1s 
practically complete. The chair retained its 
aristocratic place in English life until well 
into the sixteenth century, its present place 
being taken until then by the stool, which 
seems to have served equally well as a seat 
and a weapon. In consequence, no doubt, 
of the hard wear to which they were thus 
subjected, it is not surprising that few very 
early examples have endured to our day. 
[he joined stool® in this group (fig. 2 
he struggle between the native 
1¢e 


illustrates 1 


Gothic and the invading manner of tl 
| 


Renaissance and IS a good example ol 1¢ 





charm that often resulted. The construc- 
tion 1s exceedingly simple and ts entirely 
Gothic in character. This stvle is also 
clearly visible in the buttress profile of 


he ends and the ogee piercing at their 


{ 
; 4 ; base. The medallioned heads separated 
tO either oO] wese eCXamples SING tne . , 4 
; Wee by a rudimentary acanthus, which form 
decoration in both cases shows so clearly 
; the decoration of the sides, give, however, 
the influence of the Perpendicular styl , , , 
conclusive evidence Of 1tS early sixteenth- 


} 
Though the construction is of a type in 
: entury origin placed at 1535 by Mac- 


quoid. Although, judged by the standard 


of contemporary Continental work, the 
carving 1s crude indeed, it has a vigor anda 
considered quality that are very pleasing 


and well borne out by the good proportions 


{ 
I 


ot the whole design. The excellent color o 


the wood adds not a little to the beauty of 
the piece. 

he box stool fig. 23 OT slab-ended box, 
lled, 1s shown by its 


as it 1s sometimes cx 


I 
decoration to be contemporary with thi 





above piece. As an article of furniture, 

Its interest lies particularly in its form, 

id making a sort of link between the stool 

FIG. 3 BOX STOO! propel and the chest It is easy to see b 

EARLY XVI CENTURY examining the first example how the idea 

vogue a century earlier, 1t seems mort \cc. No. 21.95.3 H. 22¢in. L.18in. W 


105 in. Illus. Age of Oak 


reasonable to assign to the Museum piece 


a date not prior at least to the end of the PE alee eo ee ae ee 
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of the box seat developed from it and how 
useful such a piece of furniture could be, es- 


pecially with its contents made secure by 
lock 
workmanship is crude, but it is significant 
of the development that furniture 


Compared to the other stool, its 


iorms 
were undergoing at this period when liv- 
their 
note 


still 


ing conditions began, as it were 
modern phase. It 


that faint 


S Interesting to 


vermilion. are 


traces ol 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM OI 


ARI 

sided form is quite unusual and_ prob- 
ably | 
or perhaps even more directly from the 


Goth 


derived from the shape of the buffet 


creaence Th special charm of 


however, in its ornament 


) | t. 
Both the qualit 


the 


plece lies, 
and 
quantity ol 


admirably 


proportion and 
the ornamented surfaces are 
» balance the plain 


and the 


adjust d 1 
and 


( 
reeded_ stiles rails 


is consistently in just the right scale to 





visible in protected corners of the carving 


showing in this case, as was probably tru 
furniture and woodwork 
of this and earlier times, that 1t 
nally brilliantly fact 


beautiful texture and patine of old tim 


with most of the 


Was Orig! 


colored, a that th 


wood 1S rorgel 


surfaced pt to make us 
Phe next piece of the group in 
and the 


posing, is the cupboard (fig. 4 


point ol 


chronology, certainh most 1m- 


Its five- 
Acc. No. 21.89.2. H. 53% in. L. 582 1n. W 
251 in. Illus. Age of Oak by Percy Ma 

6 Ancient Coffers and Cup- 
Fred Roe page 110 


page 152 ng. 12 


boards by 


BOARD 


ABOUT LOO 
afford a proper flicker of light nd shad 
In detail it is curiously rigid and geomet: 
cal, showing a stylistic decadence as far 
motive is concerned, but on the other hand 
a very real and individual grasp of the par- 
ticular decorative problem [he pattern 
are all Gothic in origin Phe n tl 
panels of the left side are der 1 from 
the ‘“‘parchemin” type, the rest | y SUI 
vivals of tracer rms ¢ t fifteenth 
entur\ 

In regard to the general treatment of 


interesting to compare 


the piece from Coity Churcl 


149 
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FIG. 5 HIGH CHAIR 
XVII CENTURY 
were in fairly direct communication with 
the Continent and its new ideas. The 


| ike the 
carving, however, it 1s rather crude, though 


hardware 1S probably original. 
its decorative quality is good. The design 
resembles that used on a sixteenth-century 
cupboard illustrated \ncient 
shows 


in Roe’s 
and, like it 


influence. Except 


Coffers and Cupboards,” 


Strong Germanic 


Oo 


the top, which is probably a restoration, 


®Illus. Ancient Coffers and Cupboards by 
Fred Roe Dage 102 

Placed 1616 by Macquoid 

Pag gO 


for 


TRO] 
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the pboard practicall n its original 
mditior Ihe initials carved on th 
r drawer and drop fronts refer in 
probability to the person or persons 
or whom the piece was made. By a sligl 
ret of rot c Imagination those at 
1 n be made to stand tor the 
lonor al wo on lrawer to repre- 
CT yp pall W se home it Was 
I Sucl use Wou I De incoNsIs 
it with ustom of the time. 

Phe two remaining pieces of the group ar 
practically contemporaneous. Both wer 
probably made late in the reign of Charles | 
r during the period of the Commonwealt! 
the stvle of the box-top stool’ being per- 
lap ew vears earlier than the chan 
the decoration of the chair (fig. 5 whicl 

ery good example of its type, follows 

e usual motives, using the strapwork 
rinceau and guilloche, the scroll cresting 
of the back containing a crude palmette. 
[he disposition of the ornament and the 


proportions of the piece are very pleasing 
an air of solidity 
Ihe 


been carefully 


and give without overdut 


heaviness. Interrelation of each part 


must have studied, for the 


lack of the footboard 1s distinctly a detri- 
ment to the design he introduction of 


applied baluster decoration to the stiles ot 
the back is indicative of the later Jacobean 


manner. The turning of the arms and legs 


following a sort of Tuscan Doric order, is 
used also in the legs of the stool Here the 
the 


motive of the carving on the sides of 
| top , 


5 


Ss a somewhat monotonous strap- 
work of circles and bars with convention- 
alized The lock-plate may 
unfortunately, in 


the case of the Gothic chest, the top is a 


quatrefoils 
well be original, but as 
restoration and the original hinges and hasp 
have disappeared. 


In judging these pieces, it should be 


remembered that they represent on the 
Whole the household goods of the yveo- 
manry rather than of the upper class. 
lhe increase in social security that came 


with the Tudors was reflected by the end 


Acc. NO. 21.95... A.oa§in.. LL. a5acin.. W 
53 in 

Acc. No. 21.95.2. H.471in. W. 143 in. D 
123 in. Ill. Age of Oak by Percy Macquoid, 
page 1Q7 108 
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of the sixteenth century In a greater comfort 
and elaboration of domestic life, rendered 
in the case of the middle classes 
by increasing prosperity. 


possible 
[he later pieces 
of this group show this change clearly in 
the elaboration of 
decoration. 


their form and surface 
\part from their archaeologi- 
cal interest, however, they possess marked 
Fitness to use and good 
proportion are the basis of good furniture 
design. In these 

ception the pieces show the roots on which 
the English cabinet 


eighteenth century. 


artistic qualities 


as in their vigor of con- 


) 


flowered work ol the 


FRENCH BLACK AND WHITE OF 
THE LAST HALF-CENTURY 


IN the last number of the BULLETIN 
an attempt was made to outline the history 
of the changes in the several graphic media 
which successively fashionable in 
during the last century, and, 
incidentally, to point out the fact that each 
groups of artists which has made a 
real contribution to the development of 
art during that time had to fight 
its way to acceptance through a “‘barrage”’ 
of hostile criticism. In that note, 
ever, nothing was said about the endeavor 
or the accomplishment of the several 
groups or about the general trend of the 
work of the century. 

Well known in this country as is the 
black and white of the more celebrated 
etchers of the middle vears of the century, 
what came after is but little known, and 
when seen is apt to be misunderstood, es- 
pecially by those who have not followed 
more or less closely the development of 
French painting during the period. The 
comprehension of work by living or but 
recently 


were 
France 


of the 
has 


how- 


deceased Frenchmen seems to be 
peculiarly difficult, not only on account 
of its comparative rarity in this country 
but even more because there is little so 
thankless or so difficult to think 
way through as the work of one’s contem- 
poraries. Were it possible to get a view of 
it in perspective it different, 
but as it is one is caught and jostled in a 
crowd so thick and so quickly 


one’s 


would be 


moving 
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that one can get only occas 


ional glimpses ot 


faces as they squeeze past, let alone seeing 
whole figures or becoming familiar with 
expressions and gaits. One knows that 


in the crowd there are organizers, the men 


direction in which it 


who determine the 


ultimately to move, but to pick them out 
of the crowd, where leader and mer 
henchman look so much alike, is almost 


Mi reo 


impossible ver, Since one can never! 
see anv of them whole, it 1s inevitabl: 
that each new glimpse, cach new aspect 
will call for a revision of opinion, and 
that it is impossible to come to any mor 
than tentative conclusions [he seriou 
observer knows that at any moment 
the turn of the kaleidoscope may bring 
before him something which will immedi 
ately upset his entire calculation and re- 
quire the laborious construction of a new 
formula. Thus until a movement ha 
stopped and been succeeded by another 


a new direction, it is impossible to tell 


either what it is or how far it will go, be- 
cause in art at least the 
that around corners. 

In view of all 


has been prepared 


only clear 
this the following articl 
not as a pedagogical 
explanation but rather as a sort of thinking 
out loud, informalls 
tations and reserves 


and with many hesi- 


In the first place, it is necessary to con- 
sider the great differences between prints 
by men habitually 
graphic medium and those by men who 
habitually work in multicolored pigments 
The specifically graphic artist has a tend- 
ency always to become immersed in thi 
particular mechanical 
chosen medium. 
small scale and most often expressing him- 
self through a needle point, he frequent) 
finds 


who work in 


some 


problems of his 
Moreover, working on a 


himself not only involved in what 
after all is very immaterial detail 
but seeing almost exclusivel\ F 
more or less traditional black and whit 


rhe painter usually works on what is com- 


largely 


n terms ol 


thinks 
masses 


paratively speaking a vast scale, he 
in terms of color and light, volumes 
and weights, while space relationships and 
decorative quality are of the greatest im- 
controlled by all 


portance to him. Being 
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these things as well as by the shape and their work as the norm to which prints 
size of his tools and nature of his pig- should conform. The group may be typt- 
ment, all of which lie outside the thought ied by such names as those of Méryon, 
nd often the experience of the man who Jacque, Bracquemond, Daubigny,  La- 
works only witl point, the painter’s — lann Legros, Lepére, and Millet. Mil- 
method of drawing is naturally most dif-  let’s task was a painter’s, his prints but 
ferent from the other’s. He has much — the slightest episode in his career. The 
more to express just because h neces- other men were frankly professional makers 
sarily cognizant of so many more things, of prints, an occupation which consumed 


and that being so he ts sure when he hap- 


pens to work in black and white to produce 


things which deviate widely from the ac- 


red 





LA CONVALESCENTI 
BY EDOUARD MANE1 
cepted canons of professional black and 
white. 
All of this doubtless seems like a sad and 
verbose truism, but it is most necessar\ 


that it should be borne in mind and simpl\ 
because of an historic fact which has noth- 
» do with the work under considera- 
tion but has much to do with the American 
attitude toward it. This fact is that th 


only French prints of the last hundred vears 


Ing te 


with which the American audience has 
ever become familiar are those by a group 
of artists who with one exception were 
primarily etchers rather than painters; 


the result of which is that in this country 


the amateur of prints has come to think of 


the greater part of their time as it did of 


their thought. Reference back to thei 
work for standards or criteria, therefore, 
inevitably results in| misconception and 
failure to understand the work of men 


who thought along other lines and whose 
preoccupations were unknown to them. 
aking it for granted therefore that there 
is no difficulty in understanding the work 
of the group which has been indicated, no 
further reference to it will be made in this 
article, which will be directed to the per- 
n black and white of the more 
second half of 


ol 


formance 1 
noteworthy 
the 
clarity they will be spoken of separately, 
result in 


painters of the 


century last past. For purposes 


although to do so will of necessity 
ceiving a somewhat false view of the situa- 


tly influenced each 


tion, for they all grea 
other and had many traits in common 
which cannot be dwelt upon in an attempt 


to point out their specific idiosyncrasies. 
Manet, who was rather a single-minded 
person and not particularly afflicted with 
either or dis- 
played a detachment which accorded de- 


Curlosity Inquisitiveness, 
lightfully with his quite carefully booted 
dandyism He saw 
as betitted 
found ease 


and gloved of dress. 
verything broadly 

temperament tha 
in splotches of tone, 
ble evaded the discomfort and concentra- 
attention upon a 
an “1im- 


Was 


and simply 
t habitually 


and as often as possi- 


tion required to focus 
line. Although in his later ve: 
pressionist’”’ that formula so f: 


urs 
ir as he 
concerned was merely a pleasant technical 
method, his adherence to it being that of a 
man who was loyal to his friends rather 
than of one who himself felt any particular 
conviction about it. From much work 
in paint he learned that for many purposes 
correct placing was equally as important 
as minute or finikin drawing of shapes 

that a spot of the right tone in the right 


> 
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place told just as keenly, though in an- somehow when we think of it we are ex- 
other way, as patient delineation of detail. tremely grateful to Manet for the instinc- 


[hus in such a print as the well-known and 
uncommon La Convalescente the fig- 
manner, 


not 
ure 
the head slightly indicated, the arm and 
hand counting as but little more than the 
notation of a gesture, the picture being 
bound together and made into a whole 
by the broad opposition of the black and 
white surfaces. Tidy laving of lines was 
the last thing that Manet was thinking 
about, for either that or minute rendering 


is drawn in the most sketchy 


tive gentlemanliness and reserve which are 
responsible for its actual charm. 
] 


Degas whose name ts so often in loos 


conversation joined with that of Manet, | 
another similar case of a painter who mad 





THE GOOSE ¢ 


IRI 
of detail would inevitably have destroved 
the luminosity 
striving. Each of the crucial lines, 
ever, is drawn with a freedom 
ance and, even more, with a 
which had he not named the plate would 
have prevented it from 
name other than that 

[he pallor of the sick woman, the weight 
of her body propped up in the pillows, and 
ture 


re- 


broad for which he was 
how- 
assur- 


} 
and 
rightness, 


receiving 
which it 


bears. 


the tired gentleness of her dainty ges 
could not have been more perfectly 


alized. Every thing which makes a Manet 
painting worth while is to be found in this 
little print, since for even his color he has 


succeeded in finding the precise black and 
white analogue. What such another 
Degas with his cruel inquisitiveness would 
have made of the subject is apparent, and 


ds 


BY 


15 


prints. He was well-to-do, and he col- 
lected. In his youth he made marvelous 
copies of drawings by the primitives 
In his middle years he bought Japanese 
color prints and the lithographs of Dau- 
mier and Gavarni. fter shis death his 
CAMILLE PISSARRO 

heirs sold his collection of drawings and 
paintings. among them notable things bi 
such diverse men as Ingres and Gauguin 
He was absorbed in the study of comp 
tion, especially that of lin nd « olor 
to which he added an uncann nd often 
austically witty interest in the delin 
tion of character. Sucl portrait tl 
early etching of his friend Tourn 
parable in its simplicity of attack to the 
etched by Van Dyck but mat 1 | in 
uncompromising directness of thought 
that lay far beyond the mental capacit\ 
of the seventeenth-century artist His 


drawings of Manet and Duranty show this 
trained athletic 
traditional 


same highly vision, as col 


th surgeon § 


and 


INCISIVE as al 
knife—in the one case expressing its re- 
sults through sharp, delicate lead pencil 
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nv of the portraits, the effect of the | 
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] ie) roy I) ] 1S ( 
marvelo hograph ¢ Mil B X 
\! sad t lt oe nt t! Well 
Wn opel r theatre in the Bo | | 
light from the globes and the becs de gaz 1s 
1 1 1 } ; , 
ibsorbed by the background of tohage 
] } _* taal , 
and sky except where It alls upon the long 
+ 14 rt rely 
upright mouldings and the so curiously 


little ()ver- 


stretching to the 


alive figure of the songstress 


head a chandelier night 
across the blackness of the night a row of 
globes, at the night a group of them partly 
hidden by the hanging branches of a 
and above it a large round globe on a high 
standard. Against the brightly illuminated 
skirt of the diseuse a bullet head is sharply 
\s a composition, 


sree, 


and blackly indicated 
an arrangement of ordinary things in a fine 
design, it can hold its own with anything 
that ever came out of Japan, but the won- 
der of this 1s entirely eclipsed by the marvel 
of the little woman. 
forward, her arms outstretched in gaiety, 
each finger counting in the gesture, the 
slender figure 1s alive and nervous as only 
that of the café singer in May along the 
Bois. Nowhere definitel\ 
what the form 1s, the form 1s 
revealed only through shifting light, but 
it has an individualization of character, a 


1 


solidity and weight, and especially a move- 


i lead COC ked Sauc ily 


can one Say 


because 


ment, that have never been equaled in the 
work of any other artist 
gsaiety which is 
Above all, it 
and to 


black and white 
of modern times, 
infectious and all its 


and a 
own. 


is the scene from everv-day city life, 


THE METROPOLITAN 


ne w s to tl what it means 
> CXL rest Keen p orial excitemen 
t yrmal round of the citizet | 
more need be said 
\s neither Manet nor Degas can_ bi 
rictly p 1 with the Impressionists and 
Monet for practical purposes did ni 
and white, their only representat 
he exhibition ts Pissarro. Bornin Mar- 
of Jewish parents, and endowed 
witl entle and pensive temperament, hi 
broug! o the pract f his art a certan 
quiet intellectual curios and a scientif 
rest in some of its problems which led 
his becoming the originator of poin- 
tillisme, although the particular theory ot 


practice upon which it was based was pri 





pally developed by such men as Seurat 
and Signac. It is obviously impossibl 
here to attempt any explanation of thi 
theories of light and color that lay at the 
bottom of the revolutions in_ practic 


brought about by 


either the Impressionists 


or the Neo-Impressionists, nor Is it neces- 
sary since thev had little or no effect 
upon black and white. In the course of 


Pissarro’s observations, however, he becam 


deeply impressed with the fact that th 


eve was rarely if ever sharply focused, and 
that when it was it was only on some small 
minute point, the rest of the field of vision 
a more or less blurred state. This 

which doubtless had been made 
him—unlike 


being in 
discover\ 
before 


laws of 


other men 
the special physical 
have an immediate effect 
work both as etcher and as lithographer. 
\fter the prints of such men as Méryon 
or Millet in which the that 
which travels slowly and with 
sharp focus over every detail of the field 
that patient 
exploration involving long expenditure ot 


by many 
color. did 


upon Pissarro’s 


record was 


of an eye 
of vision, a_ record, is; OF 
time and study on the part of the beholder 
as well as of the creator of the work of art 
the etchings of Pissarro are odd in their 
blurriness, in their lack of sharp definition 
of the kind only obtainable by stopping 
and sharply focusing. But as against this 
there is to be set the fact that the picture 
presented by one of them is that actually 
seen by any one surveying a real landscape 
without fixing Here 


again a 


his eves. 
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great triumph was achieved in black and 
white, for Pissarro succeeded tn finding an 


adequate monochromatic rendering © ot 
things which offhand one would think possi- 
ble only in full color. A comparison of 
his painting of a Market Place in the exhi- 
bition of Impressionist paintings with his 


hing of asomewhat similar subject in the 





ON O} 


BY ODII 


print galleries shows the identical qualities 
throughout, and in passing trom one to 
the other the visitor 1s hardly aware of the 


Lit 


fact that one of them Is in monochrome and 


the other in full color. His little print o 
When 


looked at myopically it 1s scrawny and dis- 


| 


the Goose Girl 1s another example 


comforting, but when seen from_ the 
proper distance it is remarkable for the 


intangible sense of light and movement 


Were one to 


with which it 1s suffused. 


QO! AR] 
seek lor a spe mpress 
prec ol black and white would d 
less serve as well isany otne! 

Oddly enough, Seurat, the most fan 
the Neo-Impressionists, whe usuall 
principally associated with the poin 
which from one point of view Ww 
ical outcome of the impressionist the 

THE SONGES 

ON REDON 
color, was also one of tl ot th 
men in whose work m; ( 
tion otf fteeling gall my 
| his aspt \ I ol } IS Wor} W Tl 
ble in his canvas of La Grande 
exhibition of painting possib] 
clearly to | seen ini LWo nd 
drawings in the pri s bi 
it is there dissociated from his mani 

color The pr ip ! 
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| ; yder t] lun 
| I Vas | oO rendel ( ( 1M 
j I Si the Dyects he delineated 
[here something architectonic about 
work whi s wholly lacking in that 
Impr onists, Which in compariso1 
, | ‘ 7 
DI rs muscularly wanting 
11 Sp ri ips proper al this point to rele! 
to the work of two men Who were singular 


little thought of during their lifetimes, but 
whose work has exercised great influence 
eneration These are 
Paul Cézanne and Odilon Redon. Cé- 
zanne is today so much talked of and 
written about that he appears by many to 
be regarded as the major prophet of on 
wing of the contemporary movement. He 
seems to have done very little black and 
white and is represented in the exhibition 
of prints and drawings by several lovely 
watercolors and three impressive colored 
lithographs, which to all intents and pur- 
poses are reproductions of watercolors 
Any discussion of his work in this article 


which is especially directed to the black 


and white in the exhibition, would there- 


fore be out of place 

Redon was a musician, who in the begin- 
ning drew only for his own pleasure, and 
turned to lithography on the suggestion of 
Fantin-Latour Zorn in 1840, he was thus 
distinctly a member of the old 
men, although most often referred to with 


the younger contemporaries \ dreamer 


er group of 


of strange dreams, on occasion of haunting 
loveliness, he succeeded in getting mort 
from the lithographic medium than any 
one since the men of the romantic period 
He rarely drew anything in a reportorial 
manner, although the two peculiarly fine 
lithographs of trees show his acute power 
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mn and draughtsmanship \ 
number of his prints from the two series 
known under the respective titles of | 
Maison Hantée and Songes are more typica 
of his work and his attitude toward If 


One shows the bottom of a stair-well, part 


ot the moulding of a door, a stair-rail, and 
several steps, illuminated by some flicker 
ing light Ihe beautiful play of the lights 


and deep shadows and the unaffected 


simp I Ol the setting, which 1s almost 
bald in its bareness, combine to give an 
effect which ts literally that of the haunted 
OuSs s one looks at it ont is the Cl 
( having experienced something odd 
and not easily to be explained, and ther 
Is just a little of the shiver in one’s re: 
tion \nother portrays a window, throu 
the crossed sashes of which may be s 
the exquisitely traced branches of a tre 


It is twilight, not strong enough to illun 
nate the room in which one ts, and nothin 
moves save several bubbles which float 
silently, iridescently, against the deep 
impenetrable shadows of the wall an 
floor. No living being is to be seen and 
| 


ill is quiet, stil here 1s no parade o 





learning, no problem of ali 
draughtsmanship, none of the things in 
fact which have plaved the most prominent 
part in the nineteenth-century develop- 
ment. The picture stands apart from the 
whole busy current—its message one to 
that so precious twilight period of con- 
sciousness when feeling takes the place of 
thought, and mind and body seem momen- 
tarily to be as one. Poetry has driven 
out science and realities are tawdry. 

In getting some of his effects Redon 
resorted to distortion—a subject which 
will have to be taken up a little later. 

With Gauguin we come to a different type 
of mind. Born in Valparaiso, with a strong 
admixture of Spanish-American blood in 
lis veins, he had been educated in France, 
where he spent a great part of his life in a 
stock broker’s office from which he carried 


with him to the end of his days the pe- 
culiarly neat handwriting typical of th 
French clerk. He began painting at night 
and in his off hours, and after a whil 
broke away entirely. At one place and 
another in France he painted and starved 
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and was intimate with poor demented and all the rest of it, and any one who 


Vincent van Gogh. Finally in despera- should say that it was untrue, or out 

tion he sold all his pictures at auction and — drawing, or that its color was false, would 
took himself to the South Seas with a sup- — be laughed out of face immediately by thi 
ply of paintsand canvas. It wasasthough assembled crowd as a poor kind of person 
there had been some nostalgia for the bar- possibly all right as a human calculating 
baric—some atavism come down from his machine but utterly devoid of all sen 

conquistador ancestors—and though he bility and imagination. Yet the sam 
found neither peace nor happiness out people who would most quickly laugh at 
there he did find colors and shapes which one who should say, “But, vou know 
worked him up into what was frequently bones can’t change into coral, and thi 

a far too febrile excitement. It is to the are white not red,” are seemingly the very 


work he did in Tahiti and the Marquesas _ first to raise the cry against a painter who 





WOODCUT BY PAUL GAUGUIN 


that he owes most of his popular celebrity, — exercises the same liberty that the poet cor 
but in reality it differed remarkably little stantly and with universal approval in 
from what he had done in France. The  dulges in 

hand, the eve, and the brain remained ex- In all probability when the dust and the 


actly the same—simply the public has been shouting shall have subsided Gauguin 


willing to accept his patterns of things it will be seen to have been rather a fran} 
did not know, where it had been unwilling and simple-minded person who knit ser! 


to take an interest in his statements con- ous patterns and had neither a conscious 
cerning thingsit was familiar with. Thesim- theory nor any particular intellectual back- 
ple fact is that he was primarily adecorator ground. Every generation has its Gau- 
and that the public, habituated to natural-  guins, and however much fuss is mad 
istic versions, was unable to follow him. about them time has its inevitable revenges 
In literature seemingly a man may be for whatever their contemporaries may 
as fantastic as he pleases and may let his think of them their successors looking at 
mind run loose without having people them in perspective rarely if ever are able 
cry out about his falsity. From childhood to discern that they were particularly 
we have been educated to the beauty of | queer or even that they were so very dil- 
ferent from the other men of their period 
Full fathom five thy father lies Gauguin thus was a decorator, a man 
Of his bones are coral made, who letting his mind run wove patter! 
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O patterns foolls ne most 
n possible even 1 in the 
South Si n e drawn and colore¢ 
( i of that we in tl 
} , modern W 1] tion nd 
n emper one are unable to 
dg ) sO Whe rare Or Isc Wi 
to appre his Tahit pictures as 
iry t . From this point o ew, then 
work must be seen, and on the fact 
peen admitted S possiIDie to bi 
om Ware Of hls perlormance 1n its tr 
His prin re exact ike his paintings 
sentially the wor ) decorator and 
olorist, and marvelously his woodcuts 


nd white, seem to have 


Ithough in blacl 





ven more of color than his painting His 
woodcuts, or at least those with which the 
writer is familiar, are planned as gr 

mural paintings might be planned, their 
spaces are so Important This 1s some 
hing that has almost vanished from thi 


modern print, and to 
ist needs go back 
the 


h centur\ 


one mt 


oscuros of second quarter of 


| ne 


gnoring 


treatment ol 


, \t 
teent 


broad ol 


minor 


NOT 


W ASHINGTON’S FLAG. Th 


Mu- 


scum is placing on view in its armor gallery 
H 7) an interesting flag which has recently 
been lent by the City of New York. This 


was carried at the 1 
Washington as Fi 
Lnited States as 


nauguration oO} 
t -f4 


regimenta 


George 


esident of the 


| colors Ol 


the Second Regiment, First Brigade, N. 
State Artillet Th national relic, 11 
ppears, came lately into the hands of the 
\rt Commission of the Citv of New York, 
among the memorabilia in City Hall, to- 
gether with documents relating to it: 


these showed that it had been in the pos 
session of the City of New York since 1821 
when with appropriate military cere- 
monies it had been placed in the care of 
the fathers of our city It was then 

beautiful affair, of garnet silk bearing the 


crest of the stat rd de Vict 


with panoply ar 
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] tan ] > _ ‘ | thy 
decorative inessential detail is something 


which a world habitually accustomed to 
the fine and gossamer play of the etching 
veedle finds unusual and vaguely disquiet- 
ng—but after all why should one ask that 
a woodcut look like an etching, or even for 





that matter like the wood engravings don 
inder microscope and over a_photo- 
graphic basisr Broad spaces of black, 
solid heavy blacks of a kind so difficult 
tO print on an ordinary pres hat it has 
rarel been essaved, are relieved by flashes 
of white, flame-like in their effect, and both 
ire Welded together by half-tints, some- 
times scratched in in lines made with 


point or an abrasive, at others obtained b\ 


simply lowering the flat) surface of 


block. In the making of these blocks 
sculpsit’” meant literally what it says 
ind not the mere digging of lines in a 
flat plane. Of all the woodcuts ever made 
none are more natural, none more simply 
grown out of the nature of the medium 
and the tool, and none have had more o 
that curious richness of color which seems 
possible only in black and whit 


aretul restoration shows us But 

today it is tattered and fragmentary. Non 

the less 1t touched the patriotic emotions ot 
] 


when it was lately returned to 


man people 

City Hall after its short sojourn at 
nor’s Island h 
the banner expert, Chapl 
Its return on May 
tennial anniversary as the property of New 


(,over- 
ad been tramed by 
ain E. B. Smith. 


20, I, its cen- 


where it 


In tact 1Q2 


York, was the occasion of animportant civic 
Hall were 
and the Nav 
highest 


city officials, and several thousand citizens, 


In front of the City 
the Army 


‘s of patriotic 


ceremony 
ranked officers of 
societies, the 
who saw United States troops march by as - 
guard of honor, the banner itself borne 

upon a gun-carriage, and who listened with 

keen 
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attention to the speakers, including 
Mavor and the President of the Mu- 
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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
The flag now comes to the Metropolitan — ton’s sojourn in New York. It is exhibited 
Museum as a temporary loan, to enable appropriately near a case of American 
everyone to view more conveniently one of irms, including swords of Lafayette and of 
the few remaining mementos of Washing- Lewis Morris 

LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 

JUNI 1O21 
CLASS OBJEC] SOURC] 

ARMS AND ARMOI Shoulder guards (2), XV cent.; leg pieces 


i 
and saddle iron, XVI cent 


Wing H, Rooms 5 2 ltaliar 
8, 9 sollerets (2) in chain mail with Maxi- 
milian toe caps; saddle iron, German, 
XVI cent.; chamfrons (2 Turkish, 
XVI-XVII cent 
MEDALS, PLAQUES, ET *Gold plaque, Chinese, T'ang dyn 
PAINTINGS tChild’s head, by Abbott H. Thayer 
SCULPTURE tMarble statue, Angel with Lion and Ox, 


attrib. to Giovanni Pisano, Italian (Tus 
can School), early XIV cent... 


TEXTILES... *Handkerchief with monogram of Marie 


Antoinette and Leopold II, Belgian, 
abt. 1832 
Cos 1ES *Chasuble, English, end of XV cent 
ANTIQUITIES—CLASSICAL *Bronze bull, votive figure, axe-heads (2 
chisels a. and spear he ad, Late Minoan 
I--I 1] periods..... 
\RMS AND ARMOR Banner, The Washington | \mericar 
Wing H, Room 7 late XVIII cent 
METALWORK : Collection 53 pieces ot hinges, door 
Wing H, Room 22 knockers, staples, and nails, Americar 
XVIII cent 
Wing H, Room 22 Collection (27 pieces) of andirons, door 
knockers, tongs, holders ind es 
cutcheons, American, XVII1 cent 
PAINTINGS : Paintings (8), Chinese, 915-1200 A. D 
Wing E, Room 9 
*Portraits (3), American, XVIII cent 
*Madonna and Child, by Boccaccio Boccac 
cini; Saint Barbara, by I] Francia; Ma 
donna and Child, by Bellini; Madonna 
and Child, by Gianpietrino; Madonna 
and Child, by Tiepolo Portrait of a 
Young Man, by Bronzino; Portrait of 
Young Man, by Lorenzo di Credi; Por- 
traits (3), by Moroni; Portrait of Titus 
by Rembrandt; Madonna and Child, by 
Murillo; Portrait of a Lady, by Nattier 
Portrait of a Lady, by Vestier 
SCULPTURE *Bronze fountain, Duck Girl, by Edit! 


Barretto Stevens Parsons, American, 


contemporary 


*Not vel 
+ Recent 


placed on Exhibition 


Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6 
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\n tatior ) anv general recepti en 
by the | tees at the Museum 

lhe BULLETIN { opy of the Annual Re- 
por 

\ set handbooks published for general 

I 1, upon request at the Museum 

In addition to the privileges to which a 
clas f members are er ed, Contributing 
Sustail Fellowship Members ha upon re 
qu double the number of tickets to the Mu 
eum accor {to Annual Members; their families 
ire included in the invitation to any general re 
ception, and whenever their subscriptions in the 
1vgregate amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled 
to be lected Fellows for Life and to become 
members of the Corporation. For further 
par I ldress the Secretary 

ADMISSION 

| Museum is open daily from 10 A.M. to 6 

M. (Sunday from P.M. tO © PLM Saturday 


On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets 

Children under seven years of age ire not 

imitted unless accompanied by an adul 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day 


EXPERT GUIDANCI 
Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum may 
ot 
secretary 


members of the statf on 


\n 
ady 


secure the services 
yn it 


applic the 
shoul { preter ibly be 


ion to appointment 


made in 


ance 


[his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 


lo ill other 
made with 


ts for eact 


ls under their guidance 
a charge of one dollar hour is 
| fee of twenty-five 


person in a group exceeding four 


PRIVILEGES 

For privi 
pupils, and art students 
brary, ¢ study rooms, collec 
tern slides, and Museum co 


leaflet 
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Re quests 


as to pup 
an 
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in number 
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extended to 
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ind to photo- 
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or permits to 
Museum 
No 
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he Secretary permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
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Saturday aftern 
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ONS and legal holi- 
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davs. For further information, see special! leaflet 
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( ALOGUES published by the Museum and 
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